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Don’t read 
this with 
Jammy 
Fingers 


(Warns Web. 
Fawcett) 


INGERPRINTS, the world’s 
most foolproof and con- 
venient system of human iden- 
tification, stood or fell by the 
prints of tthree girl ‘babies not 
long ago—you may have seen 
their photo in “Good Morn- 
ing.’’ 

The three were uniovular 
triplets, formed by the split- 
ting of a single cell. As such, 
they ought to have been more 
alike than quads, or even 
quins. 


Identical down to  finger- 
prints? The experts appre- 
hensively wondered. Prints 
were taken. Two sets were 
similar ; nevertheless all three 
showed distinct differences. 

Professor Crowther, of Lon- 
don University, similarly re- 
cently discovered almost iden- 
tical prints in a pair of twins— 
but microscope examination 
eventually revealed no less than 
eleven differences. 

So what price fingerprints ? 

They have been forged and 
faked before now. In an 
astonishing case in America, 

a medium duplicated the 

prints of a dead man at her 

seances. After the lights went 
up the prints could be clearly 
seen on the graphite dust of 
the table. From an impres- 
sion of the original prints, 
taken in life, an ingenious 
rubber stamp had been made. 

Its prints, however, could 
not stand up to chemical ana- 
lysis. J. L. Macfaddin, of the 
New York Police Department, 
discovered an intricate system 
by which a person’s fingerprint 
could be placed on a surface he 
had never touched. The pro- 
cess involves a ‘‘ mirror print” 
and a “reversal,” but the re- 
sulting “print” is so smudged 
that it could never be used in 
a court of law. 

Since the Henry system was 
adopted at Scotland Yard forty 
years ago, 57,000 identifications 
have been made without error. 

Crooks know the danger of 

prints so well that Dillinger, 
the kingpin gangster, obliter- 
ated the characteristics of his 
fingers with acid. When the 
G-men ultimately got him, it 
was found that the skin of his 
burned fingers had grown 
again—and the ‘‘ dabs ” were 
found to be identical with 
his original prints, 

Another crook, when his 
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Boxers’ managers, the men 


selves out of every pursie, have been 
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“Oh, Sure,” says W. H. Millier, « 


ayant A0nB 


Why not ?”’ 


THERE ARE SOME 
HONEST MANAGERS 


a chunk for them- 
variously described 


who take 


as leeches, bloodsuckers, crooks and cut-throats, but never, 
to my recollection, as guardian angels. 


Yet, wi 
found a fairly 


while it is generally true that many villains have 
safa way of gathering easy money by adopt- 


ing this calling, it is only right that the few good managers 


thrown up 


by the game should be given their due recogni- 


tion and placed in a class by themselves. 


VV HEN you come to think of 
it, you realise that this 
sieliect banid is Very small in- 
deed. I find myself hard put 
t6 it to name a round half- 
diozen, and! then I have to in- 
troduce various qualifying 
clauses in order to bolster up 
the claim that as many ag Six 
could be named. 

If we take the line that 
nothing is perfcet in this im- 
perfect world, it does not 
necessarily follow that it is 
foolish’ to strive for perfection. 

I must be careful, or this 
may be confused with “Be- 
neath the Surplice,’’ or the 
sermon on the soap-box, and 
that would never dio. To clear 
the air at the outset, I must. 
say that in recent years the. 
boxing racket has been re- 
garded as something of a 
crooks’ paradise, and, bearing 
this in mind, you will gather 
that there has been some 
excuse for the boxer who 
reasons that as the game! is 
such that only a clever crook 
can succeed, ke would be 
squeezed right) out if he did not 
employ a slick manager. 

There is some truth in 
this, but it does seem absurd 
to hold the belief that a man 
cannot be as clever as the 
slickest of his rivals unless 
he, too, is a crook. 

I am sure it is true to say 
that Francois Descamps, the 
mian who made Carpentier initio 
thie world-famous figure he be- 
camie, was the most skilful 
manager the ring has ever 
known. 


GREATEST OF ALL. 


Descamps was slickness it- 
self, his wits never failed him 
in a tight corner, and,in the 
fixing; of terms, no manager or 
promoter was ever known to 
get the better of kim; and 
withial Delscamps wals as honest 
as' dlaylight. 

It is impossible to put too 


much emphasis on this. Did 
ihe rob his man, by taking the 
lion’s share of the purse~- 
money? You mneedn’t ask 
ithe question. During all the 
years this famous pair had 
been together there was 
never a contract between 
them—not a scrap of paper. 

There was merely the bond 
of mutual friendship. Descamps 
was also a_ clever business 
man, and he invested kis 
money in various concerns, 
which paid good dividend. 

He died a rich man, and 
after making provision for his 
children, he left the bulk of 
his: fortunie to Carpentier, who 
had already taken a goodly 
share of the fighting partner- 
ship money. 

‘ the amounts could be 
worked out, I should not be at 
all surprised if, in the money 
left to Carpentier, the whole 
of the managerial percenitagies 
dektucted firom all the purse- 
mioney had! been returned with 
intetrestt. 

If for no other reason, this 
fact alone is sufficient to earn 
Descamps the posthumous title 
of the world’s greatest boxing 
manager, as indeed he} was on 
all other counts. 

What a contrast to the so- 
called managers who tie their 
boxers tor contractig for the 
besit years’ of their lives! Be- 
ware of the manager who 
wants to sign a younlgster for 
so many years, to batten on 
his ring earnings and cheat 
him in) a hundred different 
ways. : F 

The extiraordinary thing is 
that of the six honest serving 
mien I have’ ini mind, not one 
of them had a written contract 
with his boxers, aindi there was 
never any suggiesition on the 
part of the boxers concerned 
to part company because they 
were quite free to do so when- 
ever they wished. 

The, mere fact that a writ- 


fingerprints were taken, con- 
trived to get them printed in 
the wrong order, impressing 
the third finger where the 
second should have been—but 
the breakdown didn’t last long. 
The gamous Bertillon system 
of measurement by calipers has 
broken down again and again. 
An Englishman, Sir Edward 
Henry, devised a better sys- 
tem of classification when he 
was Inspector - General of 
Police in India. : 
He divided and sub-divided 
prints into 1,024 types, with 
certain sub-groups. The out- 
size snag, however, is that 
the police do not possess 
prints of a criminal until 
after he has taken to crime. 


A burglar once boasted that 
the Yard didn’t have his prints 
(because they had never been 
taken), but he turned out to be 
wrong. Starting with one print 
obtained from a wineglass in 
the burgled hhouse, the police 
had followed -his activities 
around the country until they 
had a complete set of prints. 

Suppose, however, that his 
first and only crime was mur- 
der. The police might find a 
print, but they could never dis- 
cover the murderer until he 
came into their hands by some 
other means. 

Experts are arguing in favour 
of a national fingerprint regis- 
try. Children will be printed 
at school-leaving age and adults 
will be required to submit to 


this method of identification in 
the same way as ithey are re- 
quired to submit to war-time 
identity cards, marriage ‘cer- 
tificates, and other methods of 
taping. 

No innocent person could 
come to grief through finger- 
prints. On the other hand, a 
national print system might 
serve to protect the innocent 
and fix swift blame on the 
wrongdoer. 

As the law stands, criminals 
can serve prison sentences in 
the First and Second Division, 
and are exempt from. finger- 
printing unless they have been 
previously ‘convicted ! 

You have now left your own 
fingerprints on ithis page (es- 
pecially, if you’ve ignored the 
headline!), and each print is 
different. Some few people 
may have a single print in 
common, but none are known 
to share the same set. Finger- 
prints have never yet been 
found on human skin, but ‘they 
have been discovered and “ de- 
veloped’? on fingernails and 
toenails. 

A new Yard system of 
prismatic mirror photography 
also brings up prints on such 
unlikely surfaces as_ cloth 
and leather—and the inside 
of gloves. And prints on a 
polished surface can remain 
for as long as ten years if the 
surface is untouched in the 
meantime. So watch your 
fingers and your jam! 


ten contract is not asked forof these 


is in itself almost a guaran- 

tee of honest intentions. 

Jimmy Wilde never kad a 
contract with hisi old manager, 
Teddy Lewis. This famious 
couple mide: almost as notable 
a combination a's the Desicamips- 
Carpentier partnership. Leiwis 
was well liked by promoters 
because they could always de- 
pend upon him to keep his 
word, and in his case they 
generally Gispensed with con- 
tractsi. 

Where Desiccamps scored over 
all the others was that, in 
adidition to being highly skil- 
ful and successiul at the busi- 
ness) end, he was a splendid 
trainer and a clever second. 
Carpentier would have lost 
many more contests than he 
did if hel kad not hiad the assis- 
tance of Descamps in his 
corner. 

It was so rare to find all 
these qualities in one man 
that Descamps must remain 
the outstanding manager of 
the century. 

Few managiers, even though 
they may be very good) in 
making the right kind of 
matches fon their men, are olf 
any real use in their man’s 
corner during) the contest. The 
art of seconding a boxer dle- 
mands a working knowledge 
that can only be gained by 
fairly long experience. 

The best seconds are usually 
those who have grown old in 
the game, and quite frequently 
by their efforts and advice 
they can make all the differ- 
ence between defeat and vic- 
tony for their man. T'o be a 
good second calls for more 


than the mere ability to flap, 


a towel and wield a 
sponge. 

A quick eye to note small 
details that escape the atten 
tion of the mam who is boxing, 
and! to report it alll in a phirasie 
whilst attending to him: during 
that short miniute’s interval, 
may mean the turning point in 
the contest. 

A good second knows 
when it is best to let the 
boxer fight in his own way, 
just as he knows when it is 
miecessary to advise a change 
of tactics. 

It is usually a bad thing for 
a boxer to have a close rela- 
tive: in his) cornier acting as) a 
second (though there hawe 
‘been exceptional cases where 
this hiasi mot been detrimental), 
the reason being that over- 
anxiety is) bound to be com 
municated to the boxer, andl, if 
he is in a badl way, it serves to 
sap his confidence. 


FAMILY CORNER. 

Bombardier Wells used to 
have his manager, his brother 
and) hiis' fathier-in-law acting as 
seconds in his corner. 


wet 


Each ° 


in turn would be 
liable te become over-anxious 
and shout ill-advised warnings 
at the very moment when it 


was! most essential for the 
boxer to keep his head clear. 


The merest tremor in the 
voice was enough tio cause thlat 
split-second hesitancy which 
was fatal to the chance of 
success. 

At last Wells’ was) prevailed 
upon! to have old Bill Natty in 
his corner in complete charge. 
There was very little that this 
old warrior did not know about 
seconding, [He was never 
known ito get flurried, and no 
matter how excited ail thie 
others) may have become, old 
Bill used the same _ soothing 
tones in his\ quiet voice when 
giving just the right kind of 
adivice in) rarely more than 
half-a-dozen words. He was 
very righltly deseribed ag the 
prince of second(s. 

Bill’ Natty was the complete 
contrast to Francois Desicamps, 
but each in his way served his 
man as few others could have 
dione. Descamips' would — at 
times act thie complete French- 
man. 


By this I mean he would 
talk volubliy, wavinig his arms 
and gesiticulating, to all land 
sundry, meanwhlile dancing 
like a sparrow on a hotplate, 
but only when it suited! his 
purpose. 

This was sheer acting. His 
brain was as cool as the 
next man’s, and when any~ 
thing serious was afoot he 
was as inscrutable as a 
Chinese idol. 


Descamps never missed the 
smallest chance of scorinig over 
his rivals, and by his quick- 
wittedness he several times 
managed to pull his; boxer out 
of a tighit corner. 


On one notable occasion he 
caught the referee off his bal- 
ance and bamboozled him into 
giving Carpenitier the victory 
when that Frenchman was 
palpably beaten. 


GRABBING VICTORY. 

It was in the contest with 
Gunboat Smith, when the 
American showed that his 
punch was' too heavy for Car- 
pentier. The end! wasi in sigiht 
in the sixth round! when Car- 
penitier was knocked on to his 
buttocks. 

As he went down, Smith was 
unlable to check his onslaught, 
and his right glove brushed 
the Frenchmanis. hair. 

On the instant Descamps 
shot into thle ring) as if cata- 
pulted there. He grabbed his 
man, and as he rushed to the 
corner he shouted “Foul!” 
and did! his: dancinig act. 

Amidst all the excitement 
and the ghouting of the 
crowd, the referee tempo- 
irarily lost his head and ‘‘ fell 


for it,’ much to the delight 

of Descamps. 

Had the referee kept cool 

(not an easy matter in the cir- 
cumsitances, let it be said!) he 
would have seen that Carpen- 
tier should have been, disquali- 
fied by reason of his! second 
entering the ring whilst the 
round was in progiress. 
_ 'Gunboat Smith was dieserv- 
ing of every sympathy. He 
was winning the fight at the 
time, and must have won de- 
Cisivelly but for Descamps and 
his quick-ithinking) act ; and all 
that fell to his) lot was dlis- 
qualification. 

Yet another instance of this 
Frenchman’s cunning was in 
the way he played hiaivoc with 
the frayed nerves of Bombar- 
dier Billy Weills to such effect 
that the Englishman was 
beaten before the fight started. 
This) was the occasion of the 
return meeting between thie 
pair at the National Sporting 
Club. 

The boxens were given) ‘bed- 
rooms for their diressing-rooms 
and these were reached from a 
large landing known as Old 
London, because the walls 
were decorated by old can- 
vases) which had at one time 
served as stage scenery die- 
picting London scenes off a 
bygione age. It had been used 
many times for private trialls 
between boxers, and many a 
fine scrap, gone unrecorded, 
have I seen there. 

The scene | have in mind 
at the moment was a peacer 
ful one, but the act had been 
carefully devised, and there 
br deadly intent behind it 
all. 


There was a huge—much 
larger than life-size—presen- 
tation of Falstaff on one of 
those ancient pieces of scen- 
ery. As he held his tankard 
of foaming ale, Falstaff had all 
the appearance of gazimg 
appreciatively on the figures of 
Descamps, Carpentier and a 
couple of sparring - partners 
joyfully playing pitch-anid-toss 
with ha’penmies. 

They had made certain of 
getting there early in order 
that Billy Wells would have to 
pass that way to his diresising-— 
room. To be sure, thes: merry 
lads were playing outside the 
door of the very room that 
been allotted to Wells. 

When he came along he 
saw just what Descamps had 
intended, and that was suffi- 
cient to unnerve the Bom- 
bardier. 

That so-called: fight is cer- 
tainly not pleasant to recall. 
Wells was reduced! to rage by 
the time his gloves) had been 
tied|, and he actually called for 
a glass) of waiter before the 
first bell rang.: Descamps and 
Carpentier observed it all; 
and in less time than it takes 
to tell Wells was counted out. 
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GOOD MORNING 


No. 408 


A ROYAL Academiciam, a 

(Modern Poet, a Professor 
of Art, and a Philosopher, 
tackle the question :— 


The subject-matter of many 
works of art is trivial, and 
poetry is often merely beau- 
tiful nonsense. Is the sub- 
ject-matter of a work of art 
or a poem of any real impor- 
tance, or is it only the execu- 
tion that matters? 


Academician: “I think the 
subject of a work of art is of 
importance,, but only within 
limits. I mean that, given any 
more or less suitable subject, 
an artist ought to be able to 
see sufficient beauty in it to 
make a picture worth painting. 

“Tt is not easy to say what 
is to be considered a ‘ suitable’ 
subject, but some subjects are 
quite definitely unsuitable for 
a good work of art. For in- 
stance, I cannot imagine a 
satisfactory picture being made 
of a heap of soot or a single 
building brick. Your subject 
has got to be worth painting, 
and it is the artist’s job to 
make it into something beauti- 
ful by his powers of execu- 


tion.” 

“JT disagree entirely. 
If the word ‘art’ may be al- 
lowed to include poetry, I say 
that absolutely any subject, 
‘real or imaginary, trivial or 
profound, is fit matter for a 
work of art. 

“In my opinion, an artist’s 
job is to convey something of 
the miracle of existence, and 
anything that exists—even a 
thought—should provide him 
with good raw material. 
“Beauty hias no special claim 

to the artist’s attention. Many 
great works of art portray 


ugly, cruel or terrible things.” 

Professor: “The subject 
under discussion is, of course, 
as old. as art itself. I think 
everybody will agree that an 
artist tries always to express 
something. 


‘Priority, huh ? He said only 
one egg to each customer!”’ 


in his own particular med- 
jum, he tries to say some- 
thing, and it is difficult to see 
any reason for allowing him 
to say what he likes without 
criticism. Before a man 
speaks, he should take care 
that he has something worth 
saying, and make sure that 
he is not about to utter some- 
thing stupid or foolish. 
“Tf he is an artist, it is then 


[CROSSWORD CORNER| 


CLUES DOWN, 


2 Rustics. 3 Uphold. 
6 Display, 7 


2} Lean over. 
clumsily . 5 Drink, 


8 Concerning. 9 Weight. 15 Ona wall. 
19 Came first, 
24 Kent town. 26 
Nap. 27 Fastening, 29 Cricket. 32 Drag along: 


allowances, 17 Pertained. 
Trudges. 21 Farm animal, 


33 Ballad, 564 Remain, 


CLUES ACROSS. 


‘1 Scandinavian, 
5 Dispensed 
with. 
Light up. 
11 Plat boat, 
For. 
Scholar. 
Waxed wick. 
Blank book, 
Time waster. 
‘Overturn. 
Part of shoe, 
Young person. 
Dried fruit, 
Outdoor game, 
(English. 
Trap. 
Printer’s copy. 
Complicate. 
Broom, 
Attention. 
Bee-hive 


-To-day’s Brains Trust 


up to him to say it as beauti- 
fully, or as forcibly, as he can. 
But first let him have some- 
thing worth saying—a noble, 
worth-while subject.” 

Philosopher: “But that means 
that all art is really a sort of 
propaganda, and I am not sure 
it is. I have at home @ rather 
valuable, and quite beautiful, 
teapot. Ut has a geometrical 
pattern, in five colours, and is 
of exquisite shape. It is, in my 
opinion, a good work of art, 
but it is hard to see any propa- 
ganda jn it. It does not even 
recommend a particular brand 
of tea.” 

Academician: “In a case of 
pure decoration, like that, I 
think one is entitled to judge 
the -worth of the design by its 
suitability to the object it 
decorates. 

“Tf it seems pre-eminently 
in place on a teapot, it is a 
good design. If it would look 
just as well on a lamp-shade 
or round a dressing-gown, it is 
nondescript, mediocre art, no 
matter how skilfully it happens 
to be done. Thus, once again, 
it is the subject that matters. 
Apart from the subject, art 
may only be skilful or clever ; 
it can never be great.” 

Philosopher: “But what do 
you call the ‘subject’ ? 

“it seems to me that if a 
painter paints a sunset in 
order to convey the sense of 
beauty he experiences in 
looking at it, the subject is 
not really the sunset at all, 
but the sense of beauty. 
“Now, you have all been 

talking as though the object 
were the subject. No wonder 
some of you think it matters, 
and others dio not.” 


Yes, we admit it’s pre-war, 
and you chaps know it. 
Point is, is there an um- 
brella-man aboard... is 
someone hanging out the 
waShing, or is it a signal 
reading ‘‘ Gentlemen visi- 
tors, handle with care’’ ? 


JANE 


/ HULLO, STILL 
REHEARSING, 


Weak and 
lanky. 
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"ON WHAT GROUNDS DO YOU wiSH TO CLAIM RUBBER PRIORITY. 
“MISS THELMA — Ol 4 


> 
cack 


Gacenal 


WANGLING 
WORDS_« 


1. Give the GRASPER a 
store and make him an insect. 
2. In the following song-title 
both the words and the letters 


in them have been shuffled. 
What is it? A sore kile 
thimgy. 


_ 3. Altering one letter at a 
time, and making a new word 
with each alteration, change 
CAME into WENT and ‘then 
back again into CAME, with- 
out using the same word twice. 
4. Find 'the two hidden. fruits 
in: Accra is in Africa, but you 
mustn't insult a native there. 


Answers to Wangling 
Words—No. 346 


1. PriceD. 

2. Beer, beer, glorious beer. 

3. FOG, dog, dug, dun, SUIN, 
som, con, cog, FOG. 

4. Can-a-dia, T-ais-miania. 


Do not vow—our love is 
frail as jis our life, and full 
as little in our power; and 


are you sure you shall out- 
live this day ? 
George Etherege 
(1635-1691). 


How’s Your Grammer? 


How's your grammer? Did 

you spot that-spelling mis- 
take—or did you? And what’s 
the difference between gram- 
mar. grame, gran’ma and 
graminee ? It’s just as well 
to know—graminez is a botani- 
cal word for the order of 
grasses—though not even ex- 
perts could probably give all 
the answers. 

A recent analysis of 79,390 
words used iin 1,900 telephone 
conversations, too, has shown 
that the distinction is fading 
between the auxiliary verbs 
shall and will. Do you know 
the difference ? Even 
Dickens slipped up. It takes 
an authoritative book [ike 
“The Kings’ English” ten 
pages to give a full explana- 
tion. If you remember the 
phrases, “Il will go!’ and 
‘1 shall go provided...” 
you won’t go wrong so often. 
Dickens slipped up, ‘too, 

when he penned tthe title, “ Our 
Mutual Friend.” Two or more 
persons can be mutual friends, 
but ithey can’t have one mutual 
friend, or so grammarians 
argue. 

And what’s the difference be- 
tween complacent and com- 
plaisant? Complacent means 
contented, isaltisfied; and com- 
plaisant means over-polite, ser- 
vile, flattering. But thousands 
of people mix itthem up ! 

Or try again with deprecate 

and depreciate. The first 

means “to pray against”; 
the second “to under-value.” 

And how often do you err in 

saying that you will eke out 

your rations ? To ‘‘eke out’’ 
really means to_ increase, 
supplement, or add to. 

Jehosophat! Did you notice 
that preposition “to” at the 
end of my sentence? <A pre- 


By John Hart 


position at the end of a sen- 
tence is commonly believed to 
be a grammatical failing. In 
actual fact, authoritative gram- 
marians uphold the practise as 
an important element in the 
flexibility of the Engtish lan- 
guage. 

Now, just to try out your 
own grammar; how many 
errors did you notice in that 
emphasised sentence ? First, 
it is redundant (unnecessary) 
to speak of a fact as actual. 
Second, the word “practise” 
is used as a noun and should 
therefore be spelt ‘ practice.” 
The word ‘‘practise’’ is prop- 
erly used as a verb. 

And, by the way, did your 
eagle eyes notice the spell- 
ling of ‘‘spelt” ? Perhaps 
you think it should be 
“ spelled” 2? Top marks 
either way. 

A count through the quota- 
tions of the Oxford English 
Dictionary shows “spelt’’ 
used four times ffor “‘ spelled” 
every four times. On the other 
hand, ‘‘iburned” is jgiven only 
seven times for every sixteen 
repetitions of “burnt.’’ You 
will be still wider of the mark 
if you use “learnt” for 
“learned.’’ “Learnt” ap- 
pears in none of the quotations. 

o how’s your headache? 

And ‘how often do you mis- 
place that thard-driven word 
‘only ”?? 

Try out: 

He only beat three. 

He beat only three. 

He beat three only. 

A word in the wrong place 
can give a totally different 
meaning than ‘the one intended. 
Take the sentence, “The lib- 


rary over the porch of the 
church, which is lange and 
handsome, contains one thou- 
sand printed books.” Is iit a 
large and handsome library, or 
porch, or church ? 

The word “ which ” is a com- 
mon trap. In the above sen- 
tence, to avoid confusion, one 
should write, “The large and 
handsome library over the 
porch of the church,’’ ete., etc. 
Many people say ‘‘ and which ’”’ 
when they merely mean 
“which.” See it for yourself 
in the error of the phrase, ‘I 
gave him a book for a present, 
and which cost me five shill- 
ings.’’ 

How often do you say, ‘‘ It’s 
almost unique’? A thing is 
unique or not unique; there 
are no degrees of uniqueness. 
And have you ever misused 
the word “aggravate”? It 
does not mean to annoy or 
enrage a person, but to make 
Worse a condition or trouble. 
Dickens tripped up when he 
wrote: 

“Well, I’m sure I’m _ very 
much obliged,” said the unfor- 
tunate youth, greatly aggra- 
vated. j 

He should have written 
aggrieved. ‘And the excited 
war reporter who wrote about 
D-Day as “a holocaust of 
noise’’ has by now probably 
discovered ithe true meaning of 
holocaust. 


Grammar isn’t fixed and 
rigid. It’s fluid and constantly 
changed by usage. It used to 


be considered wrong, for in- 
stance, to start a sentence with 
“And,’’ but grammarians now 
approve the usage. 

Write as clearly and brief- 
ly as you can with the sim- 
plest words you can find, and 
you'll write well. 


DON'T OVERDO IT!— 
You'’D BETTER GO HOME 


NOW— AND YOU CAN 
THE MORNING OFF 


HAVE 
AS 


YOu'RE BOTH IN THE 
(Je) : 


+ 


ws 


BEELZEBUB JONES 


HEY, PERFESSOR. 
BRING ME HAT 


BACK ! 


yd, tml 4 


FARIN’GUY LOOKIN’ AT ? 
| NEVER SEEN HIM ROUND 
_ HERE BEFORE — 


NEXT TIME WE RUNS THIS COURSE WIT’ FULL PACKS 


VA TIRED 
MILTON 2 


YOU COMING DOWN 
70 POST THIS LETTER-~ 
YOU'VE MISSED ONE Post | BE THERE IN 
AND YOULL BE MISSING)| A MINUTE, 
THE NEXT! DAD/ 


GARTH 


ii was A FOOL TO Leave } / TIENS!~1 AM MORE 
YOSHI ANO KAREN UP TO BLAME!- C'EST 
nee Are Oe WARNING } FINI, MES AMIS ! 
IN THAT DIARY! = 

r 


JUST JAKE 


i /£ 00-H00-L ‘ 
Ml | ‘mes 


ON HIM, JOHN — 
HES WRITING A 
LOVE LETTER/ 


\ AWAY ON HOLIDAY! 


FATHER AND MO 
OF ALL LOVE 
LETTERS’ 


IN THIS ICE TO GET A 


FOOTHOLD, I'LL LIVE TO 


© 


LAWKS!-7HE PORE DEAR/— 
COME IN ANDILL GET YOU ORY =, 


TIME HES TAKING 
IT MUST BE THE 


(YEAH! THAT'S 
PERFESSOR J. 
WATNEY BASS- 
WORTHINGTON / 


LOOKS LIKE WE'RE 
GOING To HAVE 
MORE TROUBLE! 


ZEKE! | AM 
GLAD To SEE 


GEE! -THERE'S ON’'Y \/A\ 
OUR HEADMISTRESS \ WRONG TACK THEN!-I'LL 
AN’ THE ELOCUTION | UP ANCHOR AN’ AWAY— 
MASTER LEFT-AN’ /\ SO LONG SHIPMATE! 
DESMOND- AN’ 
TH’COOK... 


YEAH-IT'S WRITTEN UP 
PLAIN ENOUGH, ISN'T IT? 
BUT THE GIRLS ARE 


\YE-BUT I'M ON 
THE LOOK-OUT F’R 
AN OLD SHIPMATE 
O’ MINE, SEE-MAYBE 

HE'S A STEWARD 
= HERE... 


You KNOW, JOHN, HES TAKING |, 
THIS ANNE BUSINESS VERY 
BADLY- 1 KNOW HES YOUNG, 
AND HELL GET OVER IT— 
‘BUT THESE THINGS HIT 

PEOPLE HARDER BEFOR 
THEY GET OLD AND 
CYNICAL / 


THER 


WATCHFUL READER, 
THE BEDRAGGLED 
SQUIRE IS 
COMFORTED WITH 
SOME HOT TODDY 
AND MRS PHILPOTTS 
DRESSING GOWN— 
WHILST NEAT-FINGERED |: 
PHYLLIS DRIES AND 
IRONS HiS FAR-FAMED 
BREECHES —— 


— 


Just 
Fancy— 


By Odo Drew 


*1| WILL BE YOUR LEADER.” 


HILST there iis little danger of ex-Service- 
men being forgotten after this war, as 
they ‘have been after former ones—for the 
feeling of ‘the whole country is that justice 
must be done ito those who have borne the 
brunt of the fighting—there is a danger of 
Spars on the part of ex-Servicemen ithem- 
selves. 

They will be so glad to be home again that 
they may be tempted to let things slide. 
Above all, they will need a leader. There- 

fore, at great personal inconvenience, I have 
resolved to take up ithe cudgiells on their behalf, 

In the words of Richard JI, ‘‘ I will be your 
leader.” Obviously, I must have support from 
you all, but the amount tis so small that I do 
not anticipate any difficulty about that. 

The plan is, briefly, that ‘there shall be 
branches of my new association in every town 
and village. Headquarters in London (consisit- 
ing of me and the ordinary delegates) will 
decide what we are ‘to aim at—bigger pensions, 
larger allowances, cheaper tickets for every- 
thing, more and better entertainments, reduced 
prices for beer, holidays at a nominal rate, and 
so on and so forth. 

As there is likely to be very general sup- 
port for all this, we need not bother further 
at the moment about our programme. 

. We shall mow proceed to study the ways and 
means ‘by which we can, as it were, not only 
set the ball in motion, but keep it rolling, sio 
to speak, for jan indefinite period—at least, 
unitil the mext big war. 

Whilst, ‘through the not unexpected lack of 
co-operation on the part lof ‘the authorities, I 
have mot been table to ascertain the exact 
numbers of those in the Armed Services, I am 
going to ‘assume tthat tthe total is round ‘about 
eight millions. 

Now, each individual member will contri- 
bute twopence a week. I can almost hear you 
laugh at the modest amount, but it will give 
us no less than £3,466,666 13s. 4d. 

Yioou will note, with your passion for accu- 
racy, that I have mot, in this figure, taken into 
account the few odd days in the year that 
come after the complete 52 weeks, so that we 
shall not be far out if we put our total income 
at some 34 millions, 

We ought to be able to do something with 
that, didn’t we? The great beauty of it all 
is that you will not miss twopence a week ; 
and |, or rather your great organisation, will 
be able to achieve mighty things with it. 

It is just because I regard the Submarine 
Service as possessing the cream: of tthe nation’s 
intelligence, enterprise, dash, courage, endlur- 
ance, and what mot, that I am placing this 
gigantic scheme—the greatest amongst ‘the 
many I have evolved—first before you sub- 
mariners. 

I. kmow I can rely on you to do missionary 
work amongst your less-gifted comrades in 
other branches of ‘the mational armed effort. 
You will at once grasp that tthis scheme will, 
for the first time, put many of us beyond the 
marae, of financial trouble for the rest of our 
ives. 

Actually, I have discussed the matter in the 
broadest outline with members of the crews 
of the ‘‘ Unhealthy,” ‘‘ Unholy,’’ and ‘‘ Untidy,”’ 
when they were last ashore. We met in our 
temporary headquarters at ‘the “Bloated Bull,” 
and it was the unanimous opinion that I should 
act as General Secretary and Treasurer pro 
tem., until I could be confirmed in tthhose posi- 
tions by a ational meeting of carefully 
selected delegaites, all of fhose expenses, would, 
naturally, be paid on a mot ungenerous scale. 

So far, so good. We have agreed ito leave 
the programme for the time being, but thave 
found out, roughly, what our income will be. 
The nexit thing to do is to decide our method of 
procedure. 

Here I am in no doubt of the general insist- 
ence tthat we must work on constitutional lines. 
That means, of course, Parliamentary action. 

We must be represented in the House of 
Commons; as far as the House of Lords is 
concerned, since it is well known that there 
is not half so much money there as there 
used to be, it should be dead easy for us to 
get a majority. 

There are 615 Members iin the House of 
Commons, and 400 of those would give us 
absolute control. All of them, except those 
holding office, get £600 a year. I prapose that 
we should add another £600, bringing them 
up to £1,200 (which is more than they are 
worth), but it will be necessary for ia start. 

As tthe House of Lords don’t get paid, we 
ought to be abile to get the numbers we want 
there at about three hundred and: fifty a year 
apiece. 

Then we shall jet the House of Commons to 
abolish in perpetuity ‘the annual payment of 
£600 a year they voted for themselves some 
years lago, and we shall guarantee to pay them 
the whole £1,200 out of our, or rather out of 
‘your, pockets. 

That will kill the opposition, who will have 
no incomes; and our nominees will. depend 
on us entirely for their remuneration. If 
that does not put them in our pockets, ! 
don’t know what will. 


Good THE LAMBETH 
Mornin WALK 


Zi _ : KERBED 
COMMANDOS /\) IMPATIENCE 
: | - : “ How much 
longer am I 
goingto 
wait for a 
ride? Talk 
about hitch 
hiking, 
phooey.”’ 


Did you ever see such a 

balanced design? No 

wonder he must hold 
his head up. 


* 


The last of our R.K.O. 
super stars. to _ be, 
Rita Corday. 


so 
This Wales 
The babbling brook 
leaps over boulders 
as it winds its way 
through the valley at 
Aberglaslyn towards the 
sea. 
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